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Building an Industrial Code 


One of the most illuminating contributions that have 
been made to the philosophy of industrial relations is the 
article by Wm. M. Leiserson in the Atlantic Monthly for 
September. Mr. Leiserson is chairman of the board of 
arbitration for the men’s clothing industry in Chicago. 
The article is made up of a collection of actual and typical 
cases that have arisen within his experience as an “impar- 
tial chairman.” Some of these cases involved disputes 
between employes; others, questions of the workers’ effi- 
ciency, the introduction of new materials or labor-saving 
devices, etc. 


When, for instance, English broadcloth, a silky all- 
cotton material was introduced for men’s shirts, the union 
declared that since this material was as difficult to handle 

silk the wage rate should be that paid for silk. The 
manufacturers finally admitted that such was the case and 
offered to pay the silk rate for pressing but not for 
operating. Situations like this are the more difficult to 
decide since there is no statute or common law or definite 
agreement between manufacturer and union on which 
decisions may rest. There are, however, as Mr. Leiserson 
points out, commonly accepted trade practices on which 
decisions may be based. In this case it was found that 
materials classified as silk for pressing were uniformly 
in the trade so classified for operating. The manufac- 
turers were ordered to pay the silk rate for work on the 
new material. 

In the case of a man discharged for incompetence it 
was found that while the man had been careless, the shop 
had been poorly managed. Since both the employe and 
employer were equally guilty it was found possible to 
penalize both by discharging the employe and ordering 
the employer to pay two weeks’ wages. 

Where steam machines were introduced for the final 
pressing of men’s coats the highly-skilled hand pressers 
stopped work though the employer had agreed to keep all 
the men at the wages they were then receiving. The men, 
however, felt that they would probably suffer either dis- 
charge or a reduction in wages when a new agreement 
should be made. Besides, the men felt that their skilled 
trade was their property and that this was being taken 
from them. In this connection, Mr. Leiserson points out 
hat money invested is protected from similar losses by 
depreciation charges. Railways are protected from com- 
peting motor-bus lines, unless a real necessity for the bus 
lines can be shown. “It is well to remember that a work- 
man has as much reason to fear the machinery that threat- 
ens the trade by which he earns a livelihood as the rail- 
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road or electric company has to fear motor-bus transpor- 
tation.” 

Mr. Leiserson points out further that fair dealing and 
“an honest day’s work” are not sufficient answers to these 
questions for the real problem is to discover what honor, 
fairness and justice require in such cases. 

In conclusion, Mr. Leiserson says: “However bitter 
the conflicts between employers and wage-earners, I have 
found it rare indeed that anyone concerned in them con- 
sciously wanted to do the wrong or unjust thing. The 
conflicts came because it is so difficult to tell what is right 
in these industrial affairs. The standards by which 
employers, managers, wage-earners, investors, and con- 
sumers measure industrial justice are not the same. And 
until a common standard is attained none of us can be 
sure that he knows what is right and wrong in labor 
relations. But out of the hundreds of disputes decided 
every day in many of our industries, as the cases above 
were decided, a common standard of industrial justice is 
slowly being achieved.” 


This is the reason why students of modern industry so 
generally disapprove the clamping of arbitration upon 
industry by compulsion of the state. 


A Message from Gandhi 


An unusual feature for a New York newspaper is the 
message from Mahatma Gandhi printed in the Herald 
Tribune for October 4. Excerpts from the statement 
follow: 

“Such non-resistance as ‘dying without killing’ requires 
far greater courage than that of the soldier who returns 
two blows against one, for ‘dying without killing’ is the 
spontaneous outgrowth of ‘loving your neighbor,’ and, in 
its larger sense, ‘loving one another.’ 

“T am accused of being a nationalistic leader. My 
nationalism includes the well-being of the whole world. 

“T do not want my India to rise on the ashes of other 
nations; I do not want India to exploit a single human 
being; neither do I want my country to be exploited by 
others. 

“But my greatest difficulty is to convince my country- 
men that such non-resistance, instead of denoting coward- 
ice, requires far greater courage than that displayed by 
enraged warriors on the battlefield. 

“And it makes me sad when I often admit that my 
people do not see the truth when I tell them that if a man 
has anger instead of love in his heart for the evildoer it 
is better for him to fight clean, rather than in a cowardly 
manner to sit still for fear of dying. 
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“It has been repeatedly stated that I have given up my 
non-cooperation movement. 

“I deny that statement. I still remain a non-coopera- 
tor, and today, if I could carry the educated Indians with 
me, I would declare for non-cooperation in its entirety. 

“But I must move slowly and cautiously, lest my teach- 
ings be misunderstood by the ignorant masses and the 
non-violent non-cooperation turn into riots, causing blood- 
shed. 

“Today, if I could obtain absolute cooperation from my 
revolutionary friends, and were assured of an atmosphere 
of general non-violence, I would declare mass civil re- 
sistance and thus prepare the ground in India for an 
eventual honorable cooperation between Indians and 
Englishmen.” 


The Church and Social Agencies 


In the light of frequent contention as to the responsi- 
bility of the church for community betterment work, 
the following excerpts from Mr. Linton B. Swift’s 
address at the annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work (printed in 
The Family for July) are of interest: 

“Our function is family case work. But that does 
not mean, as we have gradually and perhaps uncon- 
sciously come to assume, that we must do all or even a 
major part of the family case work in a community. 
Our tendency during the past few years has been to- 
ward the drying up of the natural resources and chan- 
nels of case work in the community. 

“Of that policy we are now reaping the conse- 
quences. We have not realized that, instead of 
attempting to cover the whole family case work job 
inadequately ourselves, it would be far better to have 
many groups doing the work—some perhaps inade- 
quately, but one doing a selected but better job accom- 
panied by constant education of others in case work 
processes. And then, as the simpler case work 
processes become established and accepted, they be- 
come the possession of the community. ‘ 

“If we have feared to trust any of our case work 
processes to churches and other groups which we can- 
not keep under our thumbs, if we have made our pro- 
fession a sort of ‘holy of holies,’ I am afraid it is be- 
cause of a certain inferiority complex or a lack of faith 
in our own methods. I believe that with sufficient 
faith in our own processes we can gradually relieve our 
present case load pressure by releasing many cases to 
churches and other groups and individuals, not becom- 
ing too excited over their mistakes, and maintaining 
a constant advisory relationship. Then, with our own 
field restricted to difficult cases susceptible of real 
family case work, we might be able to do a finer and 
more concentrated job which, if accompanied by the 
proper education and training of these other groups, 
would lead to a greater community respect for our 
profession.” 


These statements are not quoted as a justification 
of the policy followed by many churches in doing “case 
work” without reference to the social agency. This 
course is generally disapproved by experienced parish 
workers. Mr. Swift’s comments, however, may prob- 
ably be taken as indicative of a growing recognition 
on the part of social workers that the church should 
be reckoned with as a potential social resource. 


French Catholic Pronouncements 


Several striking statements on industrial questions have 
recently been issued by French Catholics, according to the, 
news releases of the Social Action Department of wl 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. Several Frenc 
bishops have supported the bank clerks in their strike for 
higher wages and better conditions. Cardinal Du Bois of 
Paris, in particular, has declared in a public letter that the 
right to a living wage is “a law of justice superior to 
human desires.” He states the Catholic doctrine in regard 
to strikes as follows: “A strike is a state of war which, 
in certain well-determined circumstances, can be legiti- 
mate. But like war itself, it is a flail, a dangerous plague 
and, as Pope Leo said, ‘should be obviated by public 
remedial measures; for such paralysis of labor not only 
affects the masters and their work-people, but is extreme- 
ly injurious to trade, and to the general interests of the 
public; moreover, on such occasions, violence and disorder 
are generally not far off, and thus it frequently happens 
that the public peace is threatened. The laws should be 
beforehand, and prevent these troubles from arising ; they 
should lend their influence and authority to the removal 
in good time of the causes which lead to conflicts between 
masters and those whom they employ.’ ” 

Le Voix Sociale, a French Catholic paper, has recently 
issued an editorial declaring that industry must choose 
between communism and a social order based on Christian 
principles. Neither capitalism nor communism will meet 
the world’s ends. Christians must then, they feel, “set 
about courageously constructing a Christian social order 
in which we will no longer dread ‘the devouring usury’ of 
which Pope Leo speaks in his Encyclical. 


“The first term of the dilemma ‘Capitalism or Comma 
nism’ really disappears. For there is no question any mor 
of our maintaining at all costs a rule that is cursed and 
condemned without possible pardon. It is a regime of 
money above everything, master of our thoughts, our 
souls and our consciences, master of private life and 
public life, of politics no less than of business. 

“It is our task to see to it that the world returns to the 
social teachings of the Catholic Church, which are based 
upon justice and charity and the union and cooperation 
of all classes of the people.” 


Consumers vs. Producers 


In its issue of July 31, Wallaces’ Farmer discusses 
editorially the problem of prices under the present eco- 
nomic system. It calls attention to the fact that for some 
time crude rubber sold for much less than the cost of 
production. Then a plan was put into effect to control 
the volume of rubber exported, with the result that rubber 
is now selling for more than twice the cost of production. 
In this connection the paper says: “The lesson in the 
whole situation is that under our present economic sys- 
tem both producers and consumers, especially consumers, 
take no thought of the morrow. 

“Eventually the farmers of the corn belt are going to 
enjoy for a time just the same kind of unusual profit as 
that which the rubber producers of the East Indies are 
now enjoying. The consumers of the world have been 
getting their food too cheap during the past four years, 
but sooner or later they are going to have to pay too 
much, 
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“Is there no way of avoiding these alternative injustices 
first to the producer and then to the consumer? Is there 
no way to use human intelligence in the interpretation 
of economic law? We believe that there is, but that it 


wg “ig be very difficult to make any intelligent change as 
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ong as large classes of society think that they will benefit 
to the greatest extent under the present system.” 


A High Churchman’s Social Creed 


President Bernard I. Bell, of St. Stephen’s College and 
a well known Anglican clergyman, writes in the American 
Church Monthly for September concerning the meaning 
of “Christian social service.” He makes the following 
declaration of principles which he would observe as a 
member of the Episcopal General Convention. 

“1. I should vote down all reso‘utions favoring prohi- 
bition, in whatever form they m‘ght be offered, on the 
ground that, whatever else could be said for it, it goes 
against the practice of Jesus Christ and the law of His 
Kingdom as instanced in the Blessed Sacrament. 

“2. I should oppose all resolutions calling on Chr'stians 
to obey law and order, on the ground that it has been the 
custom of the blessed saints frequently not to do so, 
whenever they deemed rebellion wise and necessary. 

“3. I should vote against resolutions endorsing the 
League of Nations and the World Court, on the ground 
that they are matters purely of statecraft, essentially con- 
tracts between nations—not Christian but secular. 

“4. I should find it impossible to vote for any resolu- 
tion which even distantly hinted that it is a function of 
the Church to promote patriotism. 

“5. I should shout a lusty ‘No’ to all resolutions seek- 
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propaganda, on the ground that such activities were not 
the concern of the Church. 

“6. I should ardently be for resolutions affirming the 
binding character of the Christian law, the law of Jesus, 
on all Church people, and calling them to obey it at what- 
ever cost. 

“7. I should favor the initiation of effort to promote 
conferences among Christian people as to the consistency 
or inconsistency for Christians of participation in war, of 
the profit-system, of child-labor, of holding property out 
of use, etc.; but I should avoid resolutions on these sub- 
jects as likely to mislead the public, who would suppose 
that the Church was assuming responsibility for the 
State.” 


An Agricultural Missionary Reports 


Evidences that the great agricultural depression of 1920- 
1924 was not confined to the northern continent of the 
new world are to be had in a report by B. H. Hunnicutt, 
agricultural missionary of the Southern Methodist Board 
at Lavras, Minas, Brazil, made available by the Interna- 
tional Association of Agricultural Missions. Mr. Hunni- 
cutt attended the recent Congress of Christian Work in 
South America held in Montevideo at which 300 delegates 
from fifteen countries were present. Argentina has had 
hard sledding agriculturally. The world wide drop in the 


struck deeply into two of the basic industries. In addi- 


tion to this there has been much drought. This year, as 
in the United States, both economic and weather condi- 
tions are more nearly ‘normal and there is a return to 
prosperity. Argentina still has extremely large farms. 
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Ranches number their acres by the thousand. Mr. Hunni- 
cutt tells of being on one farm of 2,400 acres near Buenos 
Aires. It is valued at $400,000. Cattle for meat and 
dairy, sheep, poultry and bees were the chief sources 
of income on this farm which raised only corn and alfalfa 
and allowed two acres per year for each head of cattle. 

Little Uruguay, on the other hand, did not feel the 
depression. Its agriculture is diversified and while cereals 
and cattle of a!l kinds are important products, the bulk 
of what is produced is used within the country. The 
fruit industry is becoming increasingly important. Land 
and living alike are high. 


A Business Expert to His Clients 


In a recent “special letter” to his clients, Roger Babson 
comments on the martyrdom of William Tyndale, who 
translated the Bible into English just 400 years ago. Says 
Mr. Babson: 

“I cannot let this incident pass by without asking one 
question. May it not be that we are today persecuting 
as many people as were being persecuted four hundred 
years ago? It is true that we are not burning them at the 
stake, because this is rather a nauseating process and is 
unpleasant for the spectators as well as the condemned. 
On the other hand, we may be inflicting other punish- 
ments on people—those, for instance, who have new and 
progressive ideas. Sometimes these punishments cause 
more suffering than would be caused if we burned them 
at stakes. Surely this is something to think over. It is 
something for the authorities to think over and it is some- 
thing for the churches to think over and it is something 
for employers and parents to think over. 

“As I ponder over our attitude toward pacifists, femi- 
nists, so-called radicals, and others with whom we do not 
agree, and as I listen to current hot-headed debates, I 
wonder if we are much more liberal minded than those 
people who four hundred years ago burned William 
Tyndale. Certainly every age has been one of transition. 
Of course the changes should be in the right direction and 
should not come too fast, but let us remember that as 
we today accept many things as commonplace which would 
have scandalized our grandfathers, so our children will 
rightly do and rightly believe some things as a matter of 
course which now scandalize us. Therefore, let us seek 
the facts about each new proposal and, if possible, give it 
a sample or laboratory test before we judge. Let us not 
jump to conclusions that are based on tradition, prejudice 
or ignorance.” 

Another of these communications of recent date con- 
tains this paragraph: 

“President Coolidge is doing good work in his cam- 
paign for economy. The country is certainly not getting 
its money’s worth from the huge taxes which are now 
being paid. To the extent that ill-advised expenditures 
and waste can be eliminated, taxes certainly should be 
reduced, but clients should not fool themselves into be- 
lieving that the ‘good old days’ are coming back. We 
may catch a glimpse of them for a few years, but they 
are gone forever. The best that we can hope is that a 
sales tax may be substituted for a surtax. Methods of 
collection may change and should change, but taxes as a 
whole are sure to increase. Any reduction we may now 
have is but temporary. Socialistic measures may for a 
while be suppressed, and as they go too fast, they neces- 
sarily fail; but the tide is slowly but surely running in 
their favor.” 
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Labor Speaks to the Church 


Recently, the labor press has contained several interest- 
ing statements in regard to the church and organized 
labor. September 4 the Omaha Unionist printed a mes- 
sage “to the church on Labor Sunday” by an Omaha 
typographical union. Organized labor, it says, aims to 
improve conditions so that everyone will have opportunity 
for development according to his abilities. It emphasizes 
the statement that labor has “no quarrel with wealth” 
nor “with those who possess wealth.” It reminds its read- 
ers that Christ, Himself, worked at a trade and that 
many of His early followers were “of the less conspicu- 
ous members of society.” In conclusion it says: “The 
church, if true to its mission, is seeking to make the 
world a better place in which to live. It is endeavoring 
to inspire men and women to a higher purpose in life; it 
is seeking to eradicate those things that debase and de- 
stroy. Labor is engaging in the same mission.” 

An editorial in the Philadelphia Trades Union News 
for September 17 comments on the interest which many 
denominations are showing in the labor movement. It 
says in part: “This is particularly refreshing and grati- 
fying, because it was not many decades ago that some of 
these ecclesiastical organizations were not very friendly 
to poor, ordinary wage-earners. In fact, a few of their 
pulpit orators were rather hostile in their stand on ques- 
tions pertaining to labor. That the churches now are 
siding with the workingman and are manifesting a warm 
and earnest desire to ameliorate the conditions of the 
breadwinners of the country is one of the most pleasing 
and hopeful signs of the times.” 


Influence of Retired Farmers 


Warren H. Wilson, director of the Town and Country 
Department of the Presbyterian Church, contributes an 
article on the retired farmer and the rural church to 
The Country Gentleman for August 8. He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that although the retired farmers were 
often the most progressive men in their communities, they 
are regarded as reactionaries in town. Dr. Wilson attrib- 
utes this largely to the economic mistake made by the 
farmers in moving to town. Farmers sold their farms 
because of the rise in the price of land and because of the 
aspirations of their wives, “dissatisfied with hard work, 
mud and winter isolation.” In town the retired farmer 
found very little to do. Dr. Wilson believes that “it is 
this sense of being nobody, having nothing to do after a 
life of activity, that is the worst humiliation the retired 
farmer has to suffer. It lies back of much of his dis- 
content and depression.” This, however, is not true of 
retired farmers’ wives who live a fuller life in town than 
on the farm. 

The open-country church has been seriously weakened 
by the steady loss of its strongest members and in 
town the retired farmers have “served to keep alive too 
many competing, struggling denominational churches” be- 
cause of their strong religious prejudices and have hin- 
dered the development of a healthy social life for the 
young people because they cling to the country moral 
code. Dr. Wilson considers that the change in country 
life which makes many town advantages available in the 
country is a great benefit. He thinks that “ere long the 
retired-farmer chapter in our rural and small-town church 
and social life will draw near its close.” 
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World Court Pamphlet 


The National Council for the Prevention of War has 
recently issued The Harding-Coolidge World Court 


Measure by Frederick J. Libby. In this little pamphle } 
are given the main facts regarding the coming campaign*/ 


in the United States Senate in favor of the World Court. 
Mr. Libby urges that this proposal for the United States 
to join the World Court with reservations is the only one 
that can pass the Senate now. Therefore, he believes, all 
lovers of peace should join in its support as the first step 
toward the outlawry of war. Mr. Coolidge’s support of 
the World Court, the attitude of the Senate and the main 
facts concerning the World Court and the much dis- 
cussed advisory opinions are all discussed briefly. Finally, 
Mr. Libby lists practical suggestions for those who wish 
to help in the campaign. 


Trade and Morals 


The problems of international commerce are discussed 
editorially in World’s Work for September. The state- 
ment is made that at the recent meeting of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, the delegates from the 
different countries saw only “those aspects of interna- 
tional polity which would benefit their own nation.” 


Such meetings are chiefly valuable as a method for the 
development of “the art of friendly commercial inter- 
course and rivalry.” As yet the principle of immediate 
self-interest is the only one followed in international 
trade. “Any large improvement in commercial relations 
is more likely to be based upon principle than upon pres- 
ent practice, because at present any government that 
should compromise with immediate gain would be dubbed ° 
unpatriotic.” 

The editors urge a study of “the science of interna- 
tional trade to determine under what conditions it could 
be fairly conducted to the general benefit and under what 
conditions it becomes so unfair to one nation as to make 
that nation turn to war as a relief.” 

Such a study, the editors believe, might result in greater 
commercial fairness between nations, and increase the 
chances for continued peace, as well. 


Prohibition in Public Discussion 


One effect of the publicity lately given to the prohibi- 
tion question seems to be an increased tendency to dis- 
cuss it in public gatherings. A new effort is being made 
to promote such discussion in churches, colleges and pub- 
lic forums, with a view to developing an informed opinion. 
Large possibilities in this direction are presented by the 


growing forum movement, the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs — 


and similar organizations. 


Mr. Edward T. Devine, of New York, whose lectures . 


on social questions have become well known throughout 
the country, has announced the addition to his repertory 
of a lecture on prohibition, which he proposes to discuss 
in a wholly factual and scientific way. 


An effort is also under way to introduce more ade- { 


quate educational material on this subject into the Sunday 
school lesson courses. 
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